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a short space in that retirement which modesty and natural
delicacy generally prescribe." The Duchess of Bedford's im-
pression (1840) is that "the Queen is excessively in love with
him, but He not a bit with her." Melbourne says he is " moving
day and night at keeping her straight, but she is very resentful."
She is " a spoilt child only intent upon the gratification of her
social predilections." She " cannot or will not encourage con-
versation." She " never addresses her household except to give
orders." There is a tracasserie about Prince George of Cam-
bridge's flirtation with Lady Augusta Stewart, due to " the
prudery of Albert" and the Queen's " love of gossip and ex-
ceeding arrogance and heartlessness." Her new yacht " is
luxuriously fitted up, but everything is sacrificed to the comfort
of the Queen and her husband, the whole Ship's company being
crammed into wretched dog-holes, officers included." " Her
sensibilities are not acute, and though she is not ill-natured,
perhaps the reverse, she is hard-hearted, selfish and self-willed."
She does not much like the little Prince of Wales, who she says
is stupid, and "she was never really fond of the Pss. Royal because
she thought her ugly." (Was this not rather jealousy of Prince
Albert's love for his daughter ?) She behaved abominably
after the marriage to Prince Frederick, worrying and frightening
her during pregnancy and thus endangering her life. Stock-
mar complained about this to Lord Clarendon in Berlin, who on
his return was sent for to Windsor.

The Prince saw him first ; told him the Q. would not allude to
the subject, but that he wished to go into it thoroughly with C.,
and to speak with perfect openness. He entered upon his occasion
into many details concerning the education of his children, and
expressed something like regret or doubt about what he called
the " aggressive " system that the Q.had followed towards them.
. .. He had always been embarrassed by the alarm he felt lest the
Q/s mind should be excited by any opposition to her will; and
that in regard to the children the disagreeable office of punishment
had always devolved upon him.

Stockmar had already said that the Prince Consort " was com-
pletely cowed, and the Queen so excitable that the P. lived in
perpetual terror of bringing on the hereditary malady." This
fear for the Queen's sanity played a larger part among those
close to her than has hitherto been realised. On occasions she
used it as a threat. Palmerston is of course almost always in
disgrace. ce Their aversion to Palmerston," Greville notes in
November, 1850, " is greater than ever, for to his former misdeeds
is now added the part he takes about German affairs, on which
Albert is insane."